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THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL OF AHAZ. 


|= dial of Ahaz was ten degrees, forty minutes in advance of 

the true time at Jerusalem, and needed correction. But to 
do this it was not necessary to make the sun go back ten degrees in 
its course, for that would not alter the shadow’s place on the dial 
so long as the stile of the dial was displaced ten degrees forward. 
The backward movement of the shadow would depend on the al- 
teration of the stile of the dial, and not on any miraculous alteration 
in the sun’s course. 

No alteration of the sun’s course, forward or backward, would 
alter the place of the shadow, so long as the dial remained ten de- 
grees forward. The alteration must be made in the stile of 
the dial, and not in the sun’s course as commonly assumed by 
the popular method of interpreting this historic incident. The 
majority of the intelligent readers of the sacred story will doubtless 
prefer an interpretation which does not involve the suspension of 
natural laws on so vast a scale, for so unimportant and trivial a 
purpose, as to simply gain the confidence of Hezikiah. The im- 
agination cannot grasp the consequences of altering the sun’s 
course, and making it retrace its onward path. The cause and ef- 
fect, the force exerted, and the local result, are altogether dispropor- 
tioned and do not accord. ‘To understand the facts, as stated in the 
record, we must have an intelligent interpretation of the terms in 
which the facts are expressed, and the spirit and purpose in which 
they are dictated. 

I confess to have never yet seen an intelligent and adequate ex- 
planation of the reversal of the movements of the shadow on the 
dial of Ahaz, up*to the time of writing this article; nor even a con- 
jecture of what may be regarded as the true explanation. Ahaz 
was an idolater of the}Babylonian stamp, and vassal of the Assyrian 
king ,Tiglath-pileser, who was at that time also king of Babylon. 
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We read of Ahaz acknowledging his vassalage in the following 
passage (I Kings, xvi: 7, 8). 


‘«T am thy servant and thy son, come up and save me out of the hand of the king 
of Syria (Rezin), and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me. 

‘*And Ahaz took the silver and gold that was found in the house of the Lord, 
and in the treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for a present to the king of 
Assyria.” 

The Assyrian king complied with his request and came to his 
aid. He slew Rezin, king of Syria, captured Damascus, and car- 
ried its people into captivity. Ahaz went to Damascus to meet 
Tiglath-pileser to thank him for the destruction of his enemy, and 
otherwise indicate his vassalage. Whilst at Damascus he was in- 
fatuated with an Assyrian altar, and had one made after the same 
pattern and placed in the Temple Court at Jerusalem, on which he 
sacrificed ‘*to the Gods of Damascus” (2 Chron. xxviii: 23), 
which were Assyrian. It was doubtless at this time that he also 
erected the sun-dial, whose stile was so placed as to throw a shadow 
forward ten degrees beyond the meridian of the Jerusalem Temple. 

We have no account in the Bible of this sun-dial being set up by 
Ahaz, nor under what circumstances it was so constructed as to 
throw a shadow forward ten degrees. We have no record of its 
erection, plan or purpose. The narrative seems to imply that it 
was an idolatrous act of Ahaz, of his own designing, like his idola- 
trous altar. In the case of Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, he appears to 
have been sick unto death, by fear of the Assyrian king, Senna- 
cherib, whose army was then outside the city of Jerusalem. He 
appealed to the God of Israel for succor, and was promised an ex- 
tension of fifteen years to his life-term, and a sure and signal deliv- 
erance from Sennacherib and his host. Isaiah, the prophet, records 
the event in the following passage (Isaiah xxxviii: 4-8) : 

‘« Then came the word of the Lord to Isaiah, saying, Go and say to Hezekiah, 
Thus saith the Lord, the God of David thy father, I have heard thy prayer, I have 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: behold, I will add unto thy days fifteen years, 

“And I will deliver thee and this city out of the hand of the king of Assyria; 
and I will defend this city, And this shall be a s¢gm unto thee from the Lord, that 
the Lord will do this thing that he hath spoken: Behold, I will bring again the 
shadow of the degrees, which is gone down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, ten degrees 
backward. So the sun returned ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down.” 

Ahaz was an idolater of the Babylonian stamp. The king whose 
vassal he openly acknowledged himself to be, was Tiglath-pileser, 
who happened to be king of both Assyria and Babylon. Hence 
his master, his altar and his gods, were probably more Assyrian 
than Babylonian—perhaps both. Under these circumstances we 
need not wonder that he followed the custom of the time with all 
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tributary vassal kings—of which monumental indications afford 
abundant evidence—I mean the custom of requiring from subject 
nations some formal acknowledgement of the gods and worship of 
the sovereign king, by erecting altars and dials to the king and his 
gods. The shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz had this idolatrous 
significance, and its return to its true position, in accordance with 
the wishes of Hezekiah was accepted by him as a pledge and sign 
of the fulfillment of God’s promise, that no king of Assyria should 
disturb his reign for the term of fifteen years, or during his lifetime. 

Why should the return of the shadow, or turning of the stile 
which produced the shadow, be regarded as a sure sign of the ful- 
fillment of the Divine promise of protection against the kings of 
Assyria? Why should it have this significance? The true answer 
to this question has never yet been given. I have seen a host of 
explanations, but no true solution of the problem. Why turn the 
shadow ten degrees forward for Ahaz in the first instance, instead 
of twenty, thirty, or forty degrees? Why ten degrees, neither more 
nor less? Why should it be turned ten degrees forward, instead of 
backward for Ahaz? Why turned dackward for Hezekiah and not 
forward? No solution has ever yet been given of these problems, 
that I am aware of. 

Let us see if a satisfactory solution can be given. The sun-dial 
of Ahaz was idolatrous, and involved a public acknowledgement of 
vassalage to the Assyrian king and his gods. How was this done? 
By setting up a dial in the Temple Court, or some public place, 
whose stile was so placed as to indicate, by the shadow thrown on 
a circular plane, the actual time of the place where dwelt the king 
which Ahaz acknowledged to be the supreme ruler and sovereign 
of the land, and that time was identified as the standard time of 
Jerusalem. In the present case, the dial threw the shadow ten 
degrees forward. Why ten degrees? Because the Assyrian sover- 
eignty was ten degrees eastward, and distant forty minutes in time. 
There is a difference of ten degrees—forty minutes in time between 
Judea and Assyria or Babylonia. So the stile of the dial was 
turned ten degrees forward. So that when the sun was on the 
meridian of Babylon, the stile of the sun-dial at Jerusalem—like the 
sun-dial at Babylon—would cast zo shadow on the dial-plane. 
Babylonian supremacy would be daily and hourly present as effectu- 
ally as if Jerusalem had been in the meridian of Babylon. When 
the sun came to the meridian of the Temple at Jerusalem, the stile 
would cast the Babylonian shadow of ten degrees forward of the 
true meridian—at a time when the dial ought to have had no 
shadow. 
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The request of Hezekiah, that the shadow of the dial of Ahaz 
should return and be restored to its true position in the meridian of 
the Temple—or returned backwards ten degrees—thereby wiping 
out all vassalage to Assyria and Babylon, was virtually renouncing 
all allegiance to its sovereignty and its gods. It was a public 
acknowledgement of the divine sovereignty of the God of Israel, 
and a reliance on his promised protection against the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon: that the God of Israel alone reigned in Jeru- 
salem and in its Temple. It was given and accepted as a sign and 
a pledge of security from invasion during the lifetime of Hezekiah. 

The return of the shadow was both political and religious in its 
significance, but it was so unimportant in its nature as to be never 
again referred to, directly or indirectly. It could not have been a 
change in the sun’s course in relation to the dial, as popularly held; 
therefore, it must have been a change in the dial in relation to the 
sun’s daily course across the meridian of Jerusalem, or wherever 
the dial was placed. 

S. Beswick, C. E. 

Hollidaysburg, Blair Co., Pa. 





A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION. 


LONG the border of the desert near the confines of the culti- 
vated grounds in Egypt, and sometimes even at a consider- 

able distance from the fertility of the Valley of the Nile, stand here 
and there fine large sycamores growing in their solitary loneliness. 
These trees dip their feet in the water infeltrated through the sand, 
but never rising to the surface of the soil. The Egyptians con- 
sidered these trees divine and worshiped them, presenting offerings 
of grapes, figs, cucumbers, vegetables and water in porous jars 
which were replenished daily by the pious. Travelers drank of 
this water, repaying the gift with a prayer. Such a sacred tree 
was the palm, one hundred cubits high, belonging to the rare species 
Hyphena Argun, which the author of the Sallier Papyrus identifies 
with Thot, the god of learning. The Memphite and Letopolite 
names combined were called the ‘* Land of the Sycamore”—the 
same name was also given to the city of Memphis—and contained 
several of these trees which were supposed to have been inhabited 
by Nut and Hathor. The ‘*‘Sycamore of the South” was thought 
to be the living body of Hathor on the earth. The Memphite 
Hathor was called the ‘* Lady of the Southern Sycamore.” The 
second tree of Heliopolis which was worshipped as Hathor has a 
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descendent in the ‘‘ Tree of the Virgin at Matarieh.” Sacred trees 
are still worshipped by both Mussulman and Christian fellahin. 

The divinity which inhabited the tree could change the tree into 
human form, or show his head or whole body in the midst of the 
branches. There are representations, on the monuments, of the 
divinity showing himself to his devout worshipper. He may then 
disappear, the tree absorbing him—or as the Egyptian language 
expresses it, cating him; he is even sometimes said to eat his own 
form. 

The double of the Egyptian dead, on his journeyings, comes to 
one of these sacred sycamores in the desert, and out of the foliage 
half emerges a goddess who offers him a dish of fruit, loaves of bread 
and a jar of water. By accepting this hospitality he becomes a 
guest of the goddess and cannot return to earth without permission. 

This belief, that by accepting good from the god or goddess of 
the dead, it is thereby made impossible to return to the land of 
the living without special permission, is to be found widely dis- 
tributed among many ancient and modern people. A mythological 
fragment from the library of Tel-el-Amarna refers, as it has been 
thought, to the first man Adapa. When, by command of the god 
Anu, he goes to answer before his throne, he is warned by the god 
Ea not to accept the food or water of life which may be presented 
to him lest he be not permitted to return. E. B. Tylor in his 
‘‘ Primitive Culture” has collected many examples. Classical 
examples of this belief are familiar. It is connected with admission 
to the rites of hospitality, the exchange of pledges of friendship, the 
sacrificial meal, and the flood covenant. The wideness of its reach 
may be, in some measure, appreciated by the study of such works 
as W. Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” 
H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘‘Friendship” and ‘‘ Blood Covenant,” 
J. G. Frazer’s **Golden Bough,” and E. Sidney Hartland’s 
‘*¢ Legend of Perseus.” 

The world-tree and the tree of life are known in Celtic, Baby- 
lonian, and many other mythologies; and sacred plants and trees 
are almost innumerable the world over. The Babylonian tree of 
life was the cedar which was replaced at a later period by the palm. 
The vine was also considered sacred. Other countries have their 
own sacred trees. 

According to the account of the temptation and fall of the human 
race, as recorded by the author of Genesis, there were two sacred 
trees in primal Eden—*‘ the tree of knowledge of good and evil,” 
and ‘* the tree of life.” The Egyptian belief that the soul of the 
dead was presented with food and drink by some divinity—probably 
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Hathor—who reached it forth from the foliage of the sycamore, helps 
us to an explanation of the roll played by these two trees. The 
serpent was the form under which the spirit of evil manifested himself 
—the spirit whose more permanent embodiment was the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. Man, having accepted the hospitality 
of the spirit of evil and eaten of the fruit of the tree, became his 
guest friend. Having partaken of .the same food, man and the 
spirit of the tree were henceforth one in nature and one in blood. 
Man could not escape from the realm of the temptor without his 
consent. And now that his nature was changed, he could no 
longer eat of the fruit of the tree of life without obliterating all 
distinctions between good and evil, holiness and sin. The author 
of Genesis availed himself of existing beliefs, and under known 
forms of thought—modified only in so far as was necessary to serve 
his purpose—presented the account of the fall of man. 

While this explanation is consistent with the history and offers 
a solution to several points otherwise obscure, it presents no 
additional difficulties. In this brief note we cannot enter upon any 
more detailed treatment of the subject. We may be attracted to 
this work at some future date. 


J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


FOUCART ON THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


Recherches sur P Origine et la Nature des Mystéres a’ Eleusis; M. P. Foucart. 
Extrait des Mémoires de I’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Pp. 84. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1895. 3 fr. 50. 

In attributing the origin of the Eleusinian mysteries to Egyptian 
sources, M. Foucart revives a theory more fashionable in the time 
of Herodotus than at the present day. The conclusions at which 
he arrives are, briefly, as follows: About the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century B. C., colonists or fugitives from Egypt brought the 
cult of Isis and Osiris to Argos and Attica. The indigenous 
Pelasgi probably worshipped the Earth, among other natural objects, 
but only ina rude and impersonal way. The Pelasgic Earth-goddess 
was absorbed by Isis, who was not only a chthonic deity; but also 
the giver of agriculture and civilization. As Osiris was closely 
associated with Isis, the oldest form of the Eleusinian cult included 
a god as well as a goddess; and in historic times this god, who was 
at first known by the simple title of Zeos, continued to exist as 
Zeus Eubouleus, Pluto, and Dionysus. Originally the worship of 
the Eleusinian Demeter was merely a form of the general worship 
of Isis-Demeter or Demeter Thesmophoros, which was adopted by 
all the Hellenic tribes before the Dorian invasion. But, before the 
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eleventh century, the goddess Kore had been abstracted from the 
primitive Demeter. Such was the development of the cult at 
Eleusis down to the seventh century, at which period the Greeks 
became better acquainted with Egypt, and borrowed the doctrine 
of a future life, as taught in the religion of Isis and Osiris. This 
idea of a happy state, reserved for the initiated after death, was not 
a natural outcome of the old worship of Demeter Xarfophoros and 
Thesmophoros, but was thus a later addition to the original debt. 

M. Foucart argues his case with all the learning and all the 
lucidity that might be expected in the work of so distinguished a 
scholar and archeologist. Yet, as far as the early history of the 
Eleusinia is concerned, the theory, in spite of M. Foucart’s brilliant 
advocacy, is not likely to win general approval, unless it is sup- 
ported by more evidence than is at present forthcoming. To begin 
with, the theory is unnecessary; for no supposition of Egyptian 
influence is required to explain the presence of mysteries on Greek 
soil. This is not the place to quote savage analogies to the 
Eleusinia and Thesmophoria ; it is sufficient to remind the reader 
that such mysteries are world-wide, and are the product, not of a 
high civilization like the Egyptian, but of a very primitive stage of 
society. The Eleusinia and Thesmophoria arose from agrarian 
ritual; and M. Foucart will hardly contend that agriculture in 
general was introduced into Greece by the Egyptians. He states, 
it is true, that wheat and barley were not indigenous in Greece, but 
were imported from the region of the Euphrates; but it may be 
pointed out that the Euphrates is not the Nile, and Demeter was 
something more than the mere giver of wheat and barley. But the 
theory (as far as we can at present judge) is not only unnecessary, 
but improbable. For it has yet to be proved that the Egyptians 
had any direct intercourse with the Greeks on the mainland from 
the seventeenth to the thirteenth century B. C.—the period 
mentioned by M. Foucart as the date of an Egyptian maritime 
supremacy in the islands of the Aegean. It is known that these 
islands were for some time subject to the Egyptians; but their 
empire was probably maintained through the agency of the 
Pheenicians. And with regard to Greece proper, there is no 
evidence of any relations between the early Greeks and the 
Egyptians except through the medium of Phenician traders or 
colonists. This view is held by the most recent historians, e.g. 
Busolt (Griech. Gesch. i. pp. 84, 181 f.), Halm (i. ch. ix.), and 
Abbott (History of Greece, i. pp. 55-57). M. Foucart asks why we 
should reject the myth of Danaus, when we accept the myth of 
Cadmus as the embodiment of a historical fact. To this objection, 
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it may be replied that the myth of Cadmus would not be admitted 
as historical, if the Phoenician influence in Greece were not proved 
by further evidence of a conclusive character. But as such cor- 
roborative testimony is lacking in the case of the Egyptians, we are 
not justified in reading actual history into an isolated/myth. Or, 
if we are determined to extract a historical kernel from the legend, 
we must be content to follow E. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alterth i. § 264), 
who sees in it a faded reminiscence of the Egyptian empire in the 
Greek islands during the fifteenth century. 

Very probably the author is right in reckoning Egyptian influ- 
ence as a force which exerted itself upon the /ater, development of 
the Eleusinian mysteries. Whether this influence was direct or 
indirect is a point more difficult to decide. According to Lenor- 
mant and other scholars, certain elements of the mysteries were 
borrowed from Egypt, notably the conception of Dionysus-Zagreus ; 
but these elements were transmitted through the medium of 
Orphism. M. Foucart, on the other hand, disbelieves in the theory 
that the reconstruction of the Eleusinia was due to the Orphic sect. 
The Orphic doctrines were similiar to the Eleusinian because they 
were in both cases borrowed from Egyptian sources. Perhaps the 
most striking part of M. Foucart’s argument is his explanation of 
the secret formulas (Za aporreta) spoken by the hierophant (pp. 
66-72). In these mysterious sayings he sees the Eleusinian coun- 
terpart of the Book of the Dead. The only difference was that 
while the Book of the Dead was buried with the mummy to guide 
the soul on its last journey, the formulas spoken at Eleusis were 
(he believes) learnt by heart, so that there was no need to commit 
them to writing. The Orphics, on the other hand, closely followed 
the Egyptian practice; M. Foucart quotes the interesting series of 
Orphic Inscriptions, in Greek hexameters, from the tombs of 
Petelia, Thurii, and Eleutherna (Crete), in which the soul is 
directed on its way ‘‘to the sacred meadows and groves of 
Persephone.” 


E. E. Sixes, /n Classical Review. 


EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


cea up their excavations at Amathus in 1894, the 
Trustees of the British Museum chose for their field of 
operation in 1895 the site of Curium, which General Cesnola’s 
discoveries made famous a number of yearsago. It was known 
that he had left certain spots untouched. These have now been 
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explored under the direction of Mr. H. B. Walters. The results 
are exhibited temporarily in the Etruscan Saloon. 

The ancient town of Curium was built on the summit of a rocky 
elevation some 300 feet above the sea, and was almost inaccessible 
on three sides; the rock is of a calcareous sandstone, and has been 
cut on the east and south sides into a perpendicular face. The 
whole extent of this elevation is covered with débris of buildings. 
The tomb-area is very extensive. Beginning with the rock-cut 
tombs, many hundreds of which are seen in the south wall of the 
Acropolis, long ago explored and emptied, tombs of all periods are 
found over the low-lying ground extending about half a mile south 
of the Acropolis, and in less numbers on the adjoining hill-slopes. 

But the special feature of the recent excavations was the discovery 
of a necropolis dating from what is called the Mycenzan period, 
and thus apparently confirming the statement of Strabo that Curium 
had originally been founded by a colony from Argos. It would 
seem that this cemetery, which lies on the side of a low hill to the 
east of the village of Episcopi, represents the site of the original 
Argive or Mycenzan foundation, and that the city had been trans- 
ferred to the site now known as the Acropolis towards the end of 
the sixth century B. C., that being the date of the earliest tombs 
there. 

In the Mycenzan tombs, along with pottery of the kind usually 
known by that name, was found a considerable quantity of rude 
and primitive pottery of local make, such as is found in Cypriote 
tombs of the pre-Pheenician period. These vases are hand-made, 
and decorated either with patterns in white or in relief on a dark 
ground, or with simple black patterns on a creamy ground. The 
Mycenzan vases are mostly of a character familiar from Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries; but among them are also some specimens of 
remarkable rarity, in particular two large vases which belong to a 
class previously known only by four examples, found on pre-Phe- 
nician sites in Cyprus and a fragment at Nauplia in Greece. The 
method of decoration is purely Mycenzan, and the clay is probably 
of an imported kind; but the style of the figures is decidedly rude 
and betrays local influence. On both vases we have human figures 
in two-horse chariots, painted in black on a bright buff ground, and 
on one is a series of female figures in panels divided by borders, a 
style of decoration hitherto unknown. The field of each vase is 
covered with ornaments characteristic of this period. Of vases of 
the Ialysos type, we have a tall, elegant, two-handled cup, painted 
with cuttle fish, and a funnel-shaped vase decorated with murex 
shells. Another very remarkable and almost unique vase is of a 
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shape known as pseudamphora, the mouth being covered up and a 
spout in the side used instead; this vase is decorated with an 
octopus on either side. In one tomb was found, along with two or 
three Mycenzan vases of the ordinary type, a sard scarab with 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, which has been pronounced by competent 
authorities to bear the name of Khonsu, a deity that was not intro- 
duced into Egypt until the XXVIth Dynasty (666-527 B.C.) ; 
moreover, neither the shape nor the material of the gem is such as 
we are accustomed to associate with an earlier date than the seventh 
century B. C. In another tomb a Pheenician cylinder was found, 
with a design of a late conventionalized character, which cannot be 
dated earlier than 600 B. C., and with it were some gold ornaments 
of a common Mycenzan type. But incomparably the most im- 
portant object in these finds is a small steatite scaraboid, on which 
is an itaglio design of a bull lying down. The work is very admir- 
able, the drawing most masterly, recalling the famous Vaphio gold 
cups in the museum at Athens. From the shape of the stone and 
the technical skill employed, it is evident that this gem must belong 
to a very advanced period of Mycenzan art, possibly as late as 700 
B.C. Other gems which may be mentioned are a scarab of 
Thothmes III, found in a tomb of recent date; a scaraboid with an 
ibex; and an archaic scaraboid gem set in a silver ring, represent- 
ing Herakles running. In the later or sixth century Curium, one 
particular site proved to be rich in gold ornaments. It seems very 
probable that Cesnola’s treasure was originally gathered for the 
most part on this site, and this opinion has been shared by other 
explorers subsequent to his time. Besides sundry finger rings, 
earrings, and similar ornaments, a fine pair of bronze bracelets, 
plated with gold, ending in ram’s heads, should be mentioned ; also 
a gold chain necklace of very delicate workmanship. The only 
bronze object that calls for special mention was an archaic Greek 
statuette of a female figure, dating from the sixth century; it had 
formed part of an elaborate lamp stand. 

Among the vases found in the later tombs is a large hydria 
(pitcher) of black glazed ware, on which figures are painted in 
thick white, with details marked in yellow. Many vases with 
similar decoration but of inferior execution have been found in 
Southern Italy, and are supposed to have been made at Tarentum ; 
but probably this vase may be claimed as of genuine Greek manu- 
facture. 

On the site of what appears to have been a temple to Demeter 
and Core was found a Greek inscription, which has the peculiar 
interest of being written first in the ordinary Greek letters, and next 
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in the Cypriote syllabary or local alphabet, in which each sign rep- 
resents, nota single letter, but a syllable—e. g., the first word Demetri 
is written da-ma-ti-ri, each two letters being represented by one 
character. 

For the coming season it has been decided by the authorities of 
the Museum to try a new site, where it is hoped that further evi- 
dence may be obtained bearing on the early history of Cyprus. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS AND HErRopotos, By THE REv. A. H. SAYcE, PRo- 
FESSOR OF ASSYRIOLOGY AT OXFORD, 


It has been conjectured that Abraham entered Egypt while that 
country was ruled by the Hyksos or Shepherd kings. Maspero 
regards the great migration as a Canaanitish movement, others as a 
Semitic wave. But the monuments of Babylonia enable us to fix 
the age to which Abraham belongs. We know that Arisch and his 
Elamite allies were driven out of Babylonia and that the Babylonian 
states were united into a single monarchy 2350 B. C. It is probable, 
therefore, that Abraham did not enter Egypt until after the Hyksos 
conquest. The Asiatic migration had brought many aliens to 
Egypt, so that Abraham found many of his own kin already there. 
The invaders rapidly adopted the culture of the conquered people, 
and with it their manners, customs, and even language. In the 
land of Goshen the Israelitish settlers throve and multiplied. 

When Abraham journeyed into the land of Egypt the pyramids 
were already hoary with antiquity. He saw the great obelisk of 
Heliopolis, which is still standing in front of the temple of the Sun- 
god, and which looked down on the marriage of Joseph with 
Asenath; which saw the growth of Moses; which was mentioned 
by Herodotos ; and under whose shadow Plato studied. 

Prof. Sayce has endeavored in the work before us to tell the 
reader the condition of Egypt during the patriarchal age, the age of 
Moses, the Exodus, the age of the Israelitish monarchies, and the 
age of the Ptolemies. This is written in the light of recent dis- 
coveries, and it is intended to supplement the books already in the 
hands of tourists and students, and to put before them just that 
information which would be difficult to collect from other sources. 

Prof. Sayce does not have a very good opinion of Herodotos as a 
traveler. He considers him as a mere tourist, unable to speak the 
language of the country, and furnished with no introductions to 
cultivated natives. He was left to the mercies of dragomen and the 
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inferior servants of the temples. Prof. Sayce shows that the monu- 
ments have proved decisively that the knowledge Herodotos 
possessed of Egyptian history was extremely slight, and that his 
authority as an historian of the Orient is but small. ‘* He only 
acted like other Greek writers of his time, and if his plagiarisms 
exceeded theirs it was only because he had read more and made 
more diligent use of his notebook.” Prof. Sayce takes the reader 
over the same ground followed by Herodotos, meeting him where 
he landed at the Kanopic mouth of the Nile, and corrects his many 
errors. 

Like all of Prof. Sayce’s works, this book is very readable, and it 
gives one an excellent knowledge of the Egypt of the time of the 
patriarchs and of Herodotos. It has a number of valuable appen- 
dices giving the Egyptian dynasties, nomes, an account of the 
Greek writers upon Egypt, and archeological excursions in the 
Delta. The appendix on the nomes embodies the results of the 
latest discoveries and differs somewhat from previous lists. 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 12mo. pp. 
342. Price, $2.00.) 





EGYPTIAN TALES, TRANSLATED FROM THE PAPYRI. First SERIES, [VTH TO XIITH 
Dynasty. Epitep By W, M. FLINDERS PETRIE, Hon, D.C. L. Epwarps 
PROFESSOR OF EGypToLoGy, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Egyptian literature embraced the whole circle of knowledge of 
the time. Although not to be compared with the literature of Greece 
and Rome, yet it possesses an interest of its own which is coming 
more and more to be appreciated. A large portion of it has come 
down to us in the shape of historical inscriptions graven on pyra- 
mids, obelisks, walls of temples and stele. The Egyptian seldom 
raised an edifice without covering it with inscriptions. No branch 
of Egyptian research has been more minutely explored than the 
historical texts, and the lists of texts in Egypt already known, rival 
in extant those of any other known literature. Five folio volumes 
of texts have been published which were taken from the temple of 
Denderah alone, and yet others remain uncopied. We have histor- 
ical tablets, historical poems, chronicles of campaigns, lists of 
conquered cities, and records of public works, all materials for 
history, but as yet there has been found no history of Egypt. The 
remains of the literature of ancient Egypt, including duplicates, are 
sufficient to fill a thousand volumes. 


The Egyptians especially delighted in what we should call the 
historical novel. Many of the papyri which has come down to us 
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contain stories of adventure, which are set in a historical framework. 
The old Egyptians were very fond of story telling, and we have a 
great number of fairy tales which were undoubtedly the delight of 
the Egyptian peasantry. The religious literature which has come 
down to us is immense. Correspondence also occupies a consider- 
able place in Egyptian literature. We have copies of private 
letters like that of Sotem Mersuatef to his mistress, the priestess of 
Isis, and of public and royal correspondence. 

Some of the Egyptian papyri are at least 4,000 years old, and no 
doubt but there still lie buried in the sands of Egypt an immense 
literature far exceeding that which has already been found. 

It was not until recent years that it was known that the ancient 
Egyptians had novels and romances. It was found that they had 
many romances, the conception of which is brilliant, and the 
imagination rich and varied. They are, however, full of the most 
improbable adventures, and deal largely with the supernatural. 
M. Maspero has translated sixteen of these romances.* Some of 
these stories are as old as the [Vth dynasty, others are as recent as 
the time of Alexander and the Ptolemais. The Egyptians of the 
Middle Empire seem to have been especially fond of stories of 
travel, in which the hero relates his own adventures. Out of the 
half-dozen books which we possess of this period, two at least con- 
tain narratives of this kind. In some of these stories we recognize 
stories familiar to us from childhood as old nursery tales, and some 
of the statements which Herodotus has given to us as historical 
facts, we now find was Egyptian fiction. Even some of the fables 
attributed to sop we find all drawn from Egyptian sources, and 
told some eight hundred years previous to his time. 

The Egyptian writers followed the same plan as is to be seen in 
English literature—first there were collections of marvels or fabu- 
lous incidents of the simplest kind, then the novel of adventure, and 
lastly the novel of character. Professor Petrie has given us in this 
first series, three tales of the magicians, the ‘‘ Peasant and the 
Workman,” the ‘‘ Shipwrecked Sailor,” and the ‘‘ Adventures of 
Sanehat.” The tales of the magicians are preserved in the Westcar 
Papyrus, and was probably written in the XIIth dynasty. No 
papyrus has§$been more thoroughly studied, Erman having devoted 
two volumes to it. Maspero gives a translation in the Comtes 
Populaires (pp. 53-86). The scheme of these tales is that they are 
told to King Khufugby his sons, and while they show rather vague 
ideas of early Egyptian history, they give us an unequalled picture 


*Les Contes Populaires de |’ Egyptian Ancienne, Paris, 1889. 
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of the early civilization. In the ‘* Peasant and the Workman” 
shows the difference in social positions between the peasant and the 
client of the noble. There is not a single point of incident here 
which might not be true in modern times. The ‘ Shipwrecked 
Sailor” dates from the XIIth dynasty, and relates of a returned 
sailor, speaking to his superior and telling his adventures, to 
induce him to send him on with an introduction to the king. The 
idea of an enchanted island, which has risen from the waves and 
will sink again, is here found to be one of the oldest plots for a tale 
of marvels. 

The ‘‘ Adventures of Sanehat” appears to have been a popular 
tale, as portions of three copies remain. Says Prof. Petrie: ‘‘ This 
is perhaps the most interesting of all the tales, because it bears 
such signs of being written in the times of which it treats, it throws 
so much life on the time in Egypt and Syria, and if not a real narra- 
tive, it is at least so probable that it may be accepted without much 
difficulty.” He also adds: ‘* We have here an invaluable picture 
of life in Palestine and Egypt, and the relations of the two countries, 
at an epoch before the time of Abraham, and not paralelled by any 
other document until more than a thousand years later.” 

These stories have been translated a number of times, but the 
great increase of our knowledge of the Egyptian language, renders 
these translations much more accurate. 

(London: Methuen & Co. 12 mo. pp. 142. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


ged correspondents have inquired for photographs, and I 

have been furnished with a supply. It is difficult to main- 
tain an assortment, and I learn that slides must be made in this 
country if wanted. 

I have received about twelve dozen mounted photographs of 
scenery, especially ruins, ranging from Ashdod to Baalbec. They 
are mostly from plates made some years ago, but those sent of the 
Jordan are more recent. It may be well to add that the work of 
Dr. Bliss at Jerusalem is not represented. Besides the mounted 
views, there are about as many unmounted, some duplicates of 
the mounted ones, and some not so. As the list of them would be 
too long to give here I will invite those who desire special ones to 
send word. I can also mark the printed list for any who request it. 
The printed catalogue will be sent for fifteen cents. The mounted 
photographs will be sent for thirty cents each, and four will be sold 
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for one dollar. The unmounted will be sold for twenty-five cents 
each or five for one dollar. Postage is included in these prices. 

Anyone can easily procure slides from any of these through a 
maker in any large city. 

Besides these photographs I have received as a specimen lot a 
small number of views made by the Photochrom Company. They 
are all that can be desired in the way of colored photographs. 
They are unmounted and measure about nine inches by six. They 
include views of scenery and figures. I suppose that such a com- 
pany will have an agency in this country and that such excellent 
views will be suitably advertised, but they can be had at the office 
of our Fund in London and through me so far as I am furnished. 
The price of those now in my hands is thirty cents each, four for 
one dollar. . 

It is also possible to obtain now from me the volume on Jerusa- 
lem prepared by the officers of the Western Survey and issued in a 
second edition. This large quarto is joined with a portfolio of fifty 
plates showing the entire results of the explorations of General 
Warren, Sir Charles Wilson and others. This volume and its 
plates are essential to a thorough knowledge of the ancient city. 
No duty was charged upon these, but I must. of course, count the 
other charges hitherto. This will make the price of the volume 
and folio of plates thirty dollars. 

A new supply of ** Thirty Years’ Work” has also arrived. This 
book will be mailed to subscribers on receipt of seventy-five cents. 
No publication of the size could more perfectly represent the work 
that has been done. The illustrations with which it is profusely 
furnished, render it especially useful to the average reader. 

Some surprise is felt in London that the first lot of collotype repro- 
ductions of the contour map is not already disposed of. I can only 
say that this is a perfect copy of the map and will be useful in con- 
nection with that map as well as otherwise. As our best institutions 
now have the map, their instructors and students can have a collo- 
type in their private rooms and work with it as if on the map. 
Thus the study of the collotype will greatly promote the study of 
the contour map in the lecture room. 

I am able to assure our subscribers of a rich treat in the January 
Statement, which will be with them by the time that they read this. 
The contents will be: 

1. The Seventh Report of Dr. Bliss’ work at Jerusalem. 

2. Remarkable Byzantine Tombs at Sur Bahir: Mr. Dickie. 

3. A Journey East of the Jordan and Dead Sea: Gray Hill. 

4. Greek Inscriptions found at Cesarea. 
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5. Meterological Observations at Jerusalem and Tiberias. 

6. The Latin Inscription found by Dr. Bliss historically 
explained by Canon Dalton. 

7. Site of the Temple with plans: Colonel Watson. 

8. The Coronation Stone and Jacob’s Pillow. 

g. Ebal and Gerizim. 

10. The Syrian Language. 

As usual, plans and illustrations will be given. 

At the recent meeting in New York of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, I had the honor of reading a paper to show 
that the work by Dr. Bliss has already solved the problem of 
Nehemiah’s Night Ride and put an end to a controversy in which 
all parties are now seen to have been in error. 

At the same meeting the project of the Palestine School, to be of 
a nature similar to that of the American School at Athens, was 
further considered, and I may speak of the plan as progressing 
favorably although yet in its incipiancy. 

It will greatly eblige me if all who paid their last subscription 
early in the year 1895, will at once renew without waiting for 
individual application. The work is going on grandly and the very 
core of our problem is now reached. We need renewals and dona- 
tions at once, and especially new subscriptions. To five-dollar 
new subscribers I immediately send ‘* Thirty Years’ Work.” 


THEODORE F. WriGHrT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from December 2oth to January 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged: 


Mrs. Mary N. Adams y Buffalo Public Library 

Thomas Alexander : Charles Buncher 

Prof. Theo. M. Barber. . . . 5. Horace L, Burr 

H. Bissell Mrs, W. O. Carpenter 

Hon. E. W. Blatchford. . . . 5. James Carter 

Rev. 5.C. Hin, D. D.. .. $i Case Memorial Library. . 
Richard P. Borden , Miss Mary Cowles 

Mrs. Mary S. Bradford .. . 10, Mrs. Sarah B. Cone 

Chas, C. Bragdon . Mrs. Odle Close 

Hon. Addison Brown . ECKLEY B, COXE, JR. . . 
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C. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph.D. 10.00 Mrs, N. W. Kimball... . . 5.00 





















Rev. Wm. P, Davis, D.D.. . 5.00 Mrs. E. MeN. Kittredge. . . . 5.00 
Jobn Delaltve. 2... i 2 0 5.00 Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D. . 5.00 
MRS. JOHN H. DEVEREUX 50.00 Mrs.Geo.W. Lane... ... 10.00 
R. D. Douglass. ...... 5.00 Mrs. Ambrose Lawrence. . . 5.00 
Edmund Dwight. ...... 5.00 COL.HENRY LEE..... 25.00 
MRS. JOSEPH N. FISKE. . 25.00 Lowell City Library... ... 5.00 
Wire: J. OM, Fiske. ce ts 5.00 MRS.SAMUEL MATHER. . 50.00 
Henry Foster, M.D..... 5.00 Mrs. Samuel L. Mather. . . . 10.00 
Robert H. Gardiner. . .. . 5.00 Rev. Jas. Mulchahey,D.D. . . 5.00 
Daniel C. Gilman, LL. D., Ph.D 500 Mrs. J. K, Murphy... ... 10.00 
Miss Matilda Goddard. . . . 5.00 George H. Norman. ..... 5.00 
J. H. Goodenow. ...... 5.00 Mrs. D. W. Nutting. .... 5.00 
Hannibal (Mo.) Public Library. 5.00 Mrs. Geo. H. Quincy. .... 10.00 
John A. Hardenburgh. . . . . 5.00 Miss Sarah B. Reynolds. . . . 5.00 
Ferdinand Hermann. ... . 10.00 Rt. Rev. N.S. Rulison, D.D. 5.00 
MRS. M.D. HICKS. .... 50.00 Mrs. Theo. S. Rumney... . 5.00 
Daniel Holmes. ....... 5.00 Thomas H. Russell... ... 5.00 
Pres, Alvah Hovey, D.D.,LL.D 5.00 CHARLES W.SLOANE. . . 50.00 
Bela Hubbard,LL.D.. .. . 5.00 Syracuse Central Library. . . 5.00 
Robert J. Hubbard. ..... 5.00 MRS. SAMUEL D. WARREN 50.00 
J. L. Hudson Co. ....'.. 1.00 Andrew G. Weeks... .. . 5.00 
John B. Ireland. ...... 10.00 Miss Elizabeth J. Whitney. . . 5.00 


Hon. Samuel Johnson. . .. . . Prof. Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D. 5.00 











From December 2oth to January 2oth, I have received very thank- 
fully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Mrs. Theo. M. Barber. . . . $5.00 Ferdinand Hermann. . 






: oe. Sar 
Charles Buncher. ...... 5.00 Mrs. Samuel L. Mather. . . . 10.00 
James Caster. 2 6 0 se es 5.00 Thomas H. Russell. ..... 5.00 
Miss Frances H, Close. . . . 5.00 Springfield (Ill.) Public Library 5.00 
Mrs. Sarah B.Cone. . .... 5.00 Syracuse Central Library. . . 5.00 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. ..... 5.00 Union Theological Seminary. . 5.00 














Hannibal Public Library. . . . 





The Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D., D. C. L., of New York, about a 
year ago promised to donate $50 towards a special Queen Hatasu 
Temple Fund, if nine others would do the same. The list is now 
complete, as follows: Rev. Dr. Dix, Charles W. Sloane, Miss 
Georgiana Willard, Robert W. Sayce, Mrs. John H. Devereux, 
Mrs. Samuel Mather, Miss Mary A. Sharpe, Mrs. M. D. Hicks, 
Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, and Hon. D. Willis James. To all 
these I tender our heartiest thanks. 

Mr. E. Brinton Coxe, who would have made the foregoing list 
eleven in number, proposes a similar fund for the transcription and 
publication of the moral texts and scenes discovered by Naville, and 
as some two years will be required to properly edit the two or more 
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volumes to come upon the Temple of Hatasu, and money is wanted 
for that purpose, I very gladly christen the Brinton-Coxe Funp 
for so good a eause. When the first volume, now in press, greets 
our subscribers, and they see how far superior, in all respects, it is 
to any previous publication of ours, I am sure that Mr. Coxe will 
have nine willing followers. 

The death of Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston, closes the role of 
living subscribers of this region, who made yearly a large donation 
to the society. Mr. Ames, Mr. Inches, and Mr. Brimmer repre- 
sented yearly subscriptions of $700. In these United States are 
there no men and women willing to subscribe a hundred dollars a 
year to our work? Just now, no name on our record represents 
over $50, except that one or two persons have also subscribed to 
the Dix Fund. But to the many deeply interested, if small, sub- 
scribers, I tender my hearty appreciation. Their kind words are 
very cheering. I sometimes query why 1,000 people will not 
give $5.00 each? 

Because of the large deficit reported at the last two annual meet- 
ings of the Society—at the meeting in November, 1877—I am very. 
anxious, explicit and earnest in my present appeal. All wishing 
our American budget statement for 1883-1895, can have it mailed 
to them. 

Mrs. Frank D. Allen of Boston, is now a local honorary secretary 
of the Fund. Will not all our secretaries communicate with this 
office respecting the prospects for 1896? 


January 20, 1896. Wiiuiam C. WInsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The second series of Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s “‘ Ruling Races of Pre- 
historic Times,” has just been published. It contains besides an 
interesting preface, three essays, viz.: I. The Astronomy of the 
Veda, and its Historical Lessons. II. History astold in the Mythol- 
ogy of the Northern Races, the Fathers of the Temple Builders, 
the Sons of the Seed of Life, the Eight-Rayed Star. III. History 
of the worship of Ia or Yah, a wise Fish-Sun God, as told in the 
Mythology of the American Indians, Scandinavians, Finns, Akkadi- 


ans, Arabians, Assyrians, and Syrian Semites, Iranians, Hindus, 
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Chinese, and Japanese. The first series published last year, con- 
tained: A Primitive Village; The Early History of India, S. W. 
Asia, Egypt, etc. ; Astronomical Myths; The History of the Rule 
of the Kushite-Semite Races, etc., etc. The second series makes 
an 8vo volume of 417 pages, and is sold at twelve shillings. 


In a recent work by an anonymous author, entitled ‘‘ The Oracles 
ascribed to Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis, a contribution to the 
criticism of the New Testament,” the writer defends a number of 
more or less novel thesis in early church history. They are all con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with that much discussed person, 
Papias of Hierapolis. The main (but by not means the only) 
propositions put forward are: 

1. That Papias lived and wrote in the last quarter of the first 
century, and not, as has been commonly supposed, in the first or 
second quarter of the second century. 

2. That the expression 4urtaka logia means ‘‘ passages from the 
Old Testament about our Lord,” and that consequently what St. 
Matthew wrote was not a narrative of our Lord’s life, but a collec- 
tion of Old Testament prophecies; while the well-known work of 
Papias was a commentary on the Old Testament and not a supple- 
ment to the new. 

3. That the document usually called the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
is not genuine. 

These propositions are contradicted by Mr. Arthur C. Headlam 
in the Classical Review for November. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., London, have in press ‘*The Prayer 
of the Lifting of the Hand,” being the cuneiform text of a 
group of Babylonian and Assyrian incantations and formule from 
the tablets of the Konyunjik collection, preserved in the British 
Museum, edited, with transliterations, translations, notes, and full 
vocabulary, by Leonard W. King, M. A. 


We read in Genesis xi: 2, ‘And it came to pass, as they 
journeyed in the East, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and they dwelt there.” They, the descendants of Noah, 
found the plain and dwelt there, but they found that it had been 
occupied long before them, not by any of the races classed in the 
Bible as descended from Noah, but probably to one far older, 
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which had not been included in the flood. It has always been con- 
sidered that Shumer is Southern or Lower Chaldea, the country 
towards and around the Persian Gulf—the very land of ‘* Shinar.” 
Akkad was considered as Northern or Upper Chaldea. We have 
known, however, nothing about the boundaries of the two ancient 
kingdoms of Shumer and Akkad, except that all the early rulers 
called themselves kings or lords or both. 

Prof. McCurdy, in an article in the January Homiletic Review, 
considers that applying the name of Shumer to Southern Babylonia 
is entirely unwarranted. That there is, on the contrary, very good 
evidence that Shumer did not extend further north than the environs 
of the city of Nippur (modern Nippar) the great and venerable 
seat of the god Bel, the site of the recent explorations made under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. This city lay 
thirty-five miles southeast of Babylon. The proper inference is, 
therefore, that Shumer (Shinar) reached no farther south than the 
center of Babylonia, taken asa whole. In this region have been 
found the oldest documents known to mankind. These reveal to 
us the doings and the political and commercial enterprises of a 
great empire four thousand years before our era, which points back 
to preceding monarchies upon whose ruins it had been erected. 
Dr. Petrie, who was the director of the University of Pennsylvania 
expedition, considers ‘‘ that the earliest constructions on the site of 
this temple of Bel at Nippur, was erected as eariy as 6000 B. C., 
and perhaps even earlier; and that civilization in Babylonia had 
been carried to this high state at this early date.” 


Dr. Schweinfurth made recently before the Egyptian Geographi- 
cal Society of Cairo an address on the origin, or, more exactly, on 
the history, of cultivated plants in Egypt. He spoke in the first 
place on the route of the Hamitic race to the Nile valley, and con- 
cluded that they first lived in northern Abyssinia and southern 
Nubia as cattle-breeders. From this point a nation of herdsmen 
could easily spread, and they certainly brought the ass with them 
from Somaliland and Nubia—an animal that had been used by man 
in Africa from prehistoric ages. The agriculture, literature, and 
religion of the ancient Egyptians were connected in the widest 
sense with the cultivation of plants. If all means of historical 
research are directed towards this subject, we find that of the 1,320 
existing plant-species of Egypt, of which 150 are useful plants, 
cultivated in great quantity, only 50 species of the latter were 
known before the Christian era, of which forty are pictured on the 
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monuments and the remaining ten are mentioned in the inscriptions. 
If we would have a conception of the agriculture of the ancient 
Egyptians, we must exclude fully two-thirds of the plants cultivated 
in Egypt to-day. Dr. Schweinfurth distinguishes six epochs, 
according to the kinds of plants that were introduced into the 
country, as follows: 

Epoch I. Egypt is covered with grassy plains and forests, 
inhabitated by the primitive African race, now extinct. Part of 
the cultivated plants belonged to the primitive flora of the Nile 
valley, whose representatives yet flourish over about fifteen degrees 
of latitude. : 

Epoch II. Colonization of Egypt by the Hamitic race. Dis- 
appearance of the forests, spread of the pastures, beginning of 
agriculture. 

Epoch III. Beginning of civilization; development of religion 
and art. Introduction of frankincense; acclimatization of the 
sacred trees of Arabia. . . . Toward the end of this epoch the 
cereals were brought in from the Euphrates valley. Beginning of 
the cultivation of corn, barley, flax, and the vine. 

Epoch IV. Epoch far excellence of Egyptian agriculture. The 

three kingdoms and the Lybian-Ethiopian domination. 
‘ Epoch V. Egyptian agriculture spreads to foreign lands and the 
land receives in return many useful plants from abroad. This 
epoch includes the Persian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Ara- 
bian periods. 

Epoch VI. Decay of Egyptian agriculture, about A. D. 1517. 
In the latter half of this epoch a regeneration followed and a return 
to civilization. By means of the Venetians the land received useful 
plants from America, such as maize, tomatoes, sweet potatoes. 
pimento, and tobacco. Tropical Africa gave it sesame rice, sugar- 
cane, and sorghum ; Arabia, the sycamore, the fig, the pomegranate ; 
Babylonia, cereals, speltz, corn, barley, etc., . . and America 
again the most valuable of all her plants, namely, cotton. 


‘¢ THe Sworp oF Mosss.”—At a recent meeting of the London 
Asiatic Society, Dr. Gaster read an important paper describing a 
newly-discovered manuscript entitled ‘*‘The Sword of Moses.” 
This book was first mentioned in the tenth century by Haya Gaon 
in Babylon. It had completely disappeared, but was recently 
recovered from Yemen, together with a mass of half-destroyed 
papers, which were sent to the lecturer. This text turns out to be 
a complete magical encyclopedia, full of formule and recipes. It 
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is written in Hebrew and Aramaic, in a Syrian hand of the 13th 
century, and bridges over the gap between ancient gnostic magic 
and medizval cabalistic literature. The original manuscript was 
exhibited and brought before public notice for the first time at this 
meeting. It will appear in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with a translation and a fac-simile. 


Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, is, as usual, spending the 
winter in Egypt. For the past few weeks he has remained in 
Cairo, and has been busily occupied with literary work. Among 
other things, he has been writing an archeological commentary on 
the Book of Genesis for the Expository Times. In connection with 
Miss Brodrick, he is also engaged upon a new edition of Murray’s 
Handbook for Egypt. This work will, however, be rather more 
than a new edition, as the great changes that have recently passed 
over Egypt will make it necessary, practically, to rewrite the book. 
Professor Sayce’s plan has been to start for Upper Egypt in the 
early part of January, as he agreed to deliver two lectures on early 
Egyptian history to tourists at Cairo at the end of December. 
Active work is being carried on by others in Egypt, in the line of 
excavation and discovery. Messrs. Hogarth and Grenfell are to 
excavate this winter in the Fayyum on behalf of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, while Mr. Naville continues his work at Deir-el-Bahari. 
Mr. Somers Clarke, who had a dahabiyeh built for himself last 
summer, has lately started for El-Kab, where he is to continue the 
excavations and survey upon which he has been engaged for the 
last two years. Mr. Wallis is working at the Egyptian pottery in 
the Gizeh Museum in preparation for a comprehensive work on the 
pottery of Egypt, ancient and modern. 


The American school at Eretria, in Greece, has completely laid 
bare the orchestra of the theatre, with the proscenium and farodoi, and 
seven rows of seats; the other rows have disappeared without leav- 
ing atrace. On the slope of the Acropolis a gymnasium has been 
discovered, about 200 by 150 feet, in which were seven inscriptions, 
mostly of the first and second centuries B. C., one of forty-nine 
lines being wholly preserved. Six pieces of sculpture were also 
found, including a superior archaic bearded head of Dionysos, and 
a portrait head, both well preserved. Among the smaller objects 
were too silver coins, an excellent tetradrachm of Lysimachos and 
an archaic didrachm. , 
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87 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass., 
U.S. A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 

Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archwological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 


to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II, Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


111. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


V. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume IY. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 
IIL, 
70 cents. 
IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 
VY. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 

II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 
Archeological Report (1892-3). 


Invalu- 
Seven illastrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
A guide to, with plan. 


Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 


published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 


colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


b@"Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 


Funp, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. 
William C. Winslow, Honorary Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Florence B. Sherman, The Charles- 
gate, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pres’t James Marshall, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Road, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


D. D., Cedar 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Ill. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithica, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figueroa, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 
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Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
Ry 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, The Deanery, Chel- 
sea Square, New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Locust and 42d 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
BF. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Prof. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D., 312 E. 
Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

Prof. Hiram H., Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn, ; 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Ph. D., 226 Sum- 
mit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St. , Toronto, 
Canada, 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
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SECRETARY FOR U. 8. A. 


Miss Helen Dennison, Office of the E. E. Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


ag-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 
Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WaLTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 
Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SqQuaRE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 


Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai) ; Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R.$. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 


graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 


The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem, These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 


four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 


2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. ‘They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable, architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

3. THe SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool, 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Frve HunprREpD SquaRE Mizzs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved. 
The Jaulin, ’Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pro. E. Hutt, F. R. S., is pub 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea, The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 


published in a separate volume. 
7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 


Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

«‘ Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. SusscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 


on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


———¢ § 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


The Egyptian title was /\ 5 ad ~e | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book ot the Bead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 


- in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive, V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


11,—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. ViI.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


£11.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





